Union 


Right 
Bill Placed 
On Ballot 


Olympia, Wash.—Labor in the 
state of Washington has won a 
place on the November election 
ballot for an initiative guarantee- 
ing the right of union recognition 
and collective bargaining to state 
civil service employes. 

The successful petition cam- 
paign was begun by the State, 
County & Municipal Employes 
and actively supported by the State 
AFL-CIO and federal and postal 
organizations, which saw in the 
campaign a spur to enactment of a 
national union recognition law for 
federal employes. 

Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, 
the State, County & Municipal 
Employes won a landmark agree- 
ment providing a modified union 
shop for 12,000 of the city’s 
18,000 employes. When the City 
Council ratifies the contract, as it 
is expected to do before Sept. 30, 
Philadelphia will become the 
largest city in the nation to pro- 
vide union security for its mu- 
nicipal employes. 


The union, which won exclusive 
bargaining rights in most municipal 
departments in 1957, negotiated 
an agreement providing that all new 
employes in covered units must 
join the AFSCME and all present 
members must remain in good 
standing. There is an annual 15- 
day period in which members may 
drop out. f 


New employes are covered by 


the city’s health care plan as soon| @ 


as they join the union, without the 
six-month waiting period otherwise 
required. 

In Washington state, the civil 
service initiative including author- 
ization for written union agree- 
ments, won a place on the ballot 
when 110,000 signatures were col- 
jected, 20,000 more than the num- 
ber required. 


A whirlwind two-week climax 
to the drive brought in 48,000 
signatures and the final group of 
petitions, collected in the Seattle 
area, was flown by helicopter to. 
the grounds of the state capitol 
building in Olympia on the dead- 
line day for filing. 

The drive found union members 
throughout the state soliciting sig- 
natures from door-to-door and can- 
vassing supermarkets, bowling al- 
leys, parking lots and recreation 
areas to put the campaign over the 
top. 

In addition to writing into state 
law the principle of union recogni- 
tion for public employes, the initi- 
ative provides for a merit system 
in state employment and establishes 
@ grievance procedure and the prin- 
ciple of seniority in layoffs. 


Railroads 
Split Over 
Work Rules 


One of the-nation’s biggest rail- 
road systems has broken the solid 
front of railroad management on 
the controversial issue‘ of work 
rules. The Southern Railway, 
which had participated in the year- 
long propaganda campaign of rail 
Management aimed at convincing 
the public that union work rules 
were “featherbedding,” formally 
withdrew all but one of the de- 
mands for rules changes it had 
served on the five operating unions. 

The one remaining issue— 
management demands for the 
abolition of firemen on freight 
trains—is the most publicized 
rules issue, however. 

_ All of the railroad unions have 
lined up solidly in support of the 
Position taken by the Firemen & 
Enginemen that the safety of train 
crews and passengers would be en- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Democrats Slate Key Bills 


As Congress Reconvenes 


A TRUCKLOAD OF FOOD for Connecticut aircraft strikers was 
donated by IAM members at Republic Aircraft on Long Island 
and driven by the lodge’s president to East Hartford. A total of 
25,000 members of the Machinists and the Auto Workers have 
been on strike for nine weeks at United Aircraft plants. 


-At International Conference: 


Job Health, Safety 
Tied to Bargaining 


New York—The role of collective bargaining in protecting workers 
against occupational disease and safety hazards was emphasized by 
two labor spokesmen at concluding sessions of the 13th International 
Congress on Occupational Health. 

Papers by AFL-CIO Vice-Pres. Richard F, Walsh, chairman of 


the federation’s Standing Commit-'P 


tee on Safety & Occupational 
Health, and Pres. James A. Brown- 
low of the Metal Trades Dept. de- 
clared the “concern and responsi- 
bility” of the labor movement for 
the protection of workers agnient 
job-related hazards. 

Walsh, whose paper was read 
by George Brown, executive 
secretary of the committee and 
assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, emphasized la- 
bor’s strong belief that all col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
should provide for joint labor- 
management health and safety 
programs. 

Brownlow asserted labor's re- 
sponsibility to represent its mem- 
bers on occupational health and 
safety matters “just as vigorously 
and thoroughly as we do on the 
more commonly recognized ‘bread 
and butter’ issues.’ Brownlow’s 
paper was presented by Paul R. 
Hutchings, research director for 
the Metal Trades Dept. 


Legislation Lags _ 


Brownlow pointed out that lIa- 
bor’s progress on the collective bar- 
gaining front hasn’t been matched 
in the field of state and federal leg- 
islation. 

State legislation, in the areas 
of both workmen’s compensa- 
tion and prevention of health 
and safety hazards, “still leaves 
much to be desired,” he empha- 
sized. 

Declaring that “the job health 


of our work force cannot any long- 
er be left totally to the vicissitudes 
of those state legislatures which 
have thus far failed to give proper 
recognition to this entire area,” 
Brownlow called for federal stand- 
ards “coupled with adequate grants 
in aid” to raise the level of state 
programs. 

Walsh also emphasized the need 
for “effective legislation,” pointing 

(Continued on Page. 2) 


report for July. 


dependent on uncertain factors. 
The uncertainties include: 


ting approval of measures long 
servative Democratic coalition in 


s|Politics, Coalition 
| May Test 


" By Willard Shelton 


The 86th Congress returns Aug. 8 for what Democratic leaders 
hope will be a short session marked by swift passage of major bills 
left pending during the convention recess but with actual results 


Session 


@ What success House of Representatives leaders have in get- 


blocked by the Republican-con- 
the House Rules Committee. 


@ The threat of pre-election politics, three months before the 
balloting, in a session in which three of the four major party 


to face in the Senate. It is an un- 
precedented situation in American 
history. 

@ The possibility that Republi- 
cans will raise a civil rights issue 
as a “challenge” to the Democrats 
to enact now all or much of the 
party convention’s civil rights plat- 
form plank. This, if pushed suc- 
cessfully, might throw the session 
into a shambles. 


@ The threat that Pres. Ei- 
senhower will veto bills he is 
known to oppose and the prob- 
ability that the bills cannot be 
passed over his veto. 

In three weeks of almost continu- 
ous conferences involving Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee John F. 
Kennedy and party and legislative 
leaders, a tentative program for 
rapid action has been laid out, be- 
ginning in the Senate. (The House 
does not reconvene until Aug. 15.) 


To Push Four Bills 

In extensive conversations at 
Hyannis Port, Mass., Kennedy and 
his vice presidential running-mate, 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, reached agree- 
ment to seek passage of four major 
“welfare” bills hitherto blocked by 
Eisenhower opposition and the con- 
servative coalition in the House. 

These include a’ minimum wage 
bill, a broad general housing bill, 
federal aid for school construction, 


nominees will meet each other face>— 


and health care for the aged} 


i 


Output Up, 
Jobs, Sales 
Stagnant 


Increases in productivity in 
several key industries for 1959 
indicate “the vigor with which 
the economy has recovered” from 
the recession of 1957 and 1958, 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell said 
in a statement. But an AFL-CIO 
economist warned that the na- 
tion still is in trouble because of 
layoffs, short workweeks, and 
“declining job opportunities.” 

Mitchell cited figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showing 
rises in output per man-hour of 
production workers “in those in- 
dustries for which adequate data 
are available” through 1959. 

Nat Goldfinger, of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research, drew this con- 
clusion from the figures: 

“The sharp rise in productivity 
for 1959 points up a continua- 
tion of the major domestic eco- 
nomic problem of recent years. 

“Productivity has been rising 
rapidly, but sales and production 
have risen very slowly. The ef- 
fect of this combination of 
rapidly rising productivity and 


(Continued on Page 8) 


By Robert B. Cooney 


(Continued on Page 2) 


More Cities Put on Distressed List 
As Economic Downtrend Continues 


The job situation in the nation’s.key employment and production centers continued to worsen 
slightly in the long downtrend which started last winter, according to the Labor Dept.’s labor market 


The bimonthly survey of 149 major industrial areas showed an increase to 37 in the total of major 
areas with a substantial labor surplus—that is, unemployment of 6 percent or over. 


There were 35 such areas in 
May, 33 in March and 31 last 
January, marking the lowest to- 
tal since the pre-recession No- 
vember of 1957. The 1959 re- 
covery from the 1958 recession 
showed a sharp decrease from 76 
in January 1959 to 32 in No- 
vember 1959, 


Smaller areas with a jobless rate 
of 6 percent or higher continued a 
steady increase during 1960 sim- 
ilar to that of the larger centers. 

The July report revealed an in- 


4. 
Ww 
crease to 116 smaller areas. There 


were 113 in May, 109 in March 
and 107 in January. The 1959 re- 
covery saw a drop from 183 in 
January to 112 last November. 

In the new special listing of 
“Areas of Substantial and Persist- 
ent Labor Surplus” — begun in 
May—the major area of Lorain- 
Elyria, Ohio, was added and the 


three smaller. areas of Hopkins-|ed 


ville, Owensboro and Paducah, 
Ky., were also added. This raised 


the July totals to 21 major and 74 


smaller areas now entitled to pref- 
erence on defense contracts. 

In presenting the July report, the 
Labor Dept. stressed that “most 
employers interviewed during re- 
cent surveys covering 149 major 
labor market areas looked for wide- 
spread but modest job gains to au- 
tumn.”. Seasonal factors will be 
chiefly responsible, the report add- 


The report said the latest sur- 
veys disclosed the job picture in 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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BROAD SMILES were in evidence 25 years ago, as the picture shows, when ‘Pres. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt signed the Social Security bill Aug. 14, 1935. Grouped around FDR, from the left, were 
Rep. Robert L. Doughton (D-N. C.), Director E. A. Witte of the President’s social security commit- 
tee, Sen. Robert F. Wagner (D-N. Y.), Sen. Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. (Prog.-Wis.), Sen. Augustine 
Lonergan (D-Conn.), Labor Sec. Frances Perkins, Sen. William H. King (D-Utah), Rep. David J. 
Lewis (D-Md.), and Sen. Joseph Guffey (D-Pa.). 


More Cities 


Added to 


Labor Surplus Listing 


(Continued from Page 1) 
most areas “had not changed 
Significantly” during the late 
spring and early summer. 

The Labor Dept. said employ- 
ment generally continued at “high 
levels” and factory jobs totals re- 
mained above year-ago levels in 
most areas. 

The forecasts based on the July 
report are for “moderate employ- 
ment incfeases in most automobile 
centers” when initial production of 
1961 cars and trucks gets under 
way. aia 

Steel payrolls are expected to 
recover “to some extent” from mid- 
summer lows, partly as a result of 
renewed demand from the auto in- 
dustry, the report continued. 

“Major aircraft centers, how- 
ever, looked for a continuation 
of the long-term decline in 
aircraft employment, notwith- 
standing high activities in the 
missile sector,” the report said. 

The report said that recent job 
gains were mainly seasonal and 
were Offset in many areas by manu- 
facturing cutbacks. The latter were 
traced to plant shutdowns for va- 
cations, the steel production drops 
and temporary layoffs for an ear- 
lier-than-usual model changeover 
in the auto industry. 


The Labor Dept. said the auto- 
motive industry should register the 
largest job gains to mid-September 
in the durable goods sector if em- 
ployer hiring plans materialize. 

Steel producers “apparently ex- 
pect a gradual uptrend” over the 
coming months “as inventories are 
reduced and auto manufacturers 
begin taking delivery ‘of steel for 
the 1961 models,” the report added. 

The Labor Dept. reported 
that steel production fell “to its 
lowest total for any non-strike 
week since 1949 in the first week 
of July,” due to high inventories 
and vacation shutdowns. 


July’s total of 37 major areas 
with a substantial labor surplus was 
the highest total since July a year 
ago, when it was 46. Three areas 
were added and one was removed 
since May. 

Youngstown-Warren, Ohio, was 
added when its jobless level jumped 
to between 9 and 12 percent. Pat- 
erson, N. J. and Lorain-Elyria, 
Ohio, were added because of 6 to 
8.9 percent jobless rates. 

The Steubenville-Weirton, Ohio- 
W. Va. area was removed from the 
substantial labor surplus group to 
the moderate labor surplus cate- 
gory. 


Increase in Productivity 
Outpacing Economy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
slow economic growth has been 
layoffs, declining job opportuni- 
ties, and short workweek sched- 
ules in key business lines.” 


BLS quoted these figures on pro- 
ductivity increases for the economy 
in 1959: basic steel, 12 percent; 
mining, 10.2 percent; bituminous 
coal and lignite mining, 8.7; crude 
ore copper mining, 8.4; crude ore 
iron mining, 3.9; recoverable metal 
copper mining, 0.9 percent. 

“It is gratifying to see these ad- 
vances take place within the private 
sector of the economy,” Mitchell 
said. 

“It should be borne in mind that 
productivity data are available for 
' Only a few industries, and that these 
figures do not in themselves reflect 
the state of the economy as a whole. 
However, we know from other 
Studies that productivity has ad- 
vanced broadly in private industry. 

“For example, output per man- 
hour of all persons engaged in pri- 


nt 
y 


vate industry increased last year by 
more than 4 percent, surpassing the 
average of a little over 3 percent 
for the postwar period from 1947 
to 1959.” 

BLS said output per man-hour 
in the individual-industry statis- 
tics refers to the relationship 
between total physical output and 
the hours of workers engaged in 
production. It does not include 
the hours of non-production 
workers who have, BLS said, be- 
come increasingly important 
since World War II. 

BLS indexes in 1959 for output 
per man-hour of production worker 
are as follows, with 1947 equaling 
100: anthracite mining, 209.5; bitu- 
minous coal and lignite mining, 
195.6; crude ore copper mining, 
170.8; recoverable metal copper 
mining, 140.1; crude ore iron min- 
ing, 134.7; usable ore iron mining, 
94; railroad transportation-total 
revenue traffic, 164.9; railroad 
transportation-total car miles, 
169.8; basic steel, 141.8. 


Health,Sa fety 
Linked to 
Bargaining 


(Continued from Page 1) 
out that even if the labor move- 
ment were completely successful 
in protecting its members through 
collective bargaining, the majority 
of American workers would still 
be without protection. 


He charged that “all too often 
progressive employers have re- 
mained silent and inactive in the 
legislative field . . . Meanwhile, 
marginal employers have con- 
tinued to jeopardize progress in 
an industry by translating health 
and accident hazards into ruin- 
ous price competition.” 


Declaring that “trade unions can- 
not afford to wait upon those em- 
ployers whose thinking has not yet 
led them into joint action in this 
field,’ Walsh told the delegates— 
who represented some 50 nations 
—that American trade unions have 
developed their own training and 
educational programs in the fields 
of job safety and occupational 
health. He said the AFL-CIO 
committee is currently considering 
establishment of an Occupational 
Health and Safety Training Insti- 
tute to which trade unionists could 
be sent for education and training. 

“We are quite confident,” he 
added, “that such positive steps on 
our part will be a positive stimulant 
to our employers to join with us 
in joint labor-management pro- 
grams of education and training.” 


Spotlight Publisher 
Sentenced to Jail 


New York—Ernest Mark High, 
publisher of a self-styled “labor pa- 
per” denounced by the trade union 
movement, has been fined $500 and 
sentenced to five months in jail on 
a charge of contempt of Congress. 

High, operator of Spotlight Pub- 
lications in New York and Miami, 
pleaded guilty to the contempt 
charge. He had ignored a subpoena 
issued in 1958 by the McClellan 
special Senate committee which had 
sought to quiz him on his alleged 
high-pressure advertising solicita- 
tions. : 

The AFL-CIO and the Intl. La- 
bor Press Association repeatedly as- 
sailed High for claiming that he 
represented the trade union move- 
ment, and had issued warnings to 
businessmen not to be misled by the 


jincreased for workers in the mid- 


advertising solicitor’s tactics. 


During Next 25 Years: — 


Changes Foreseen in 
Social Security Act 


The Social Security Act, a quarter-century old this month, will 
undergo major changes before it reaches the half-century mark, ac- 
cording to Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 


Social Security. 


Writing in the August issue of the American Federationist, AFL- 


CIO monthly publication, on “The®— 


Social Security Challenge of the 
Next 25 Years,” Cruikshank re- 
calls that when the late Pres. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt signed the original 
act on Aug. 14, 1935, he called it 
“a cornerstone in a__ structure 
which is being built but which is 
by no means complete.” Roose- 
velt added: ‘““What we are doing is 
good. But it is not good enough.” 
“Today, 25 years later, there 
is little disagreement that social 
security is good,” Cruikshank 
says. “Even those who fought 
it most vociferously no longer 
talk about getting rid of it. How- 
ever, a lot of people feel with 
the New Deal president that de- 
spite improvements it still ‘is not 
good enough’ .” 

In discussing changes in the Old 
Age, Survivors’ and Disability In- 
surance program—which he points 
out “is social security to most peo- 
ple”—Cruikshank declares: 

“The proportion of present earn- 
ings that is represented by benefits 
on retirement must be materially 


dle and upper income brackets. A 
worker with average wages in in- 
dustry today receives only about 30 
percent of his present earnings. In 
order to keep pace with the rising 
levels of living and to maintain 
confidence in the system on the part 
of those in the middle and upper 
wage ranges, he should recéive 25 
years from now, or sooner, at least 
60 percent of his earnings on re- 
tirement. 

Higher Wage Base Needed 

“To achieve this the wage base 
which is taxed to finance retire- 
ment benefits will have to be tripled, 
or at the very least doubled.” 

Cruikshank foresees a steady in- 
crease in wage rates in the next 25 

ears. 

“Industrial wages of $200 a 
week (in terms of present dol- 
lars) will not be unusual—in 
fact, they should average that,” 
he predicts. “Thus social secu- 
rity benefits for a retired couple 
should be up to about $500 a 
month.” 

Not only the retirement system 
but the other programs set up in 
the Social Security Act will require 
changes, “some of them major, if 
they are to be kept current with 
needs and our capacity to meet 
them,” Cruikshank writes. 


Needs ‘Complete Revamp’ 

“It is inconceivable, for in- 
stance,” he asserts, “that a jerry- 
built, hodge-podge program such 
as unemployment compensation 
can continue for another 25 years 
without almost a complete re- 
vamp.” 

Some time during the coming 
quarter-century, he maintains, 
unemployment insurance must 
be combined with a nationwide 
temporary disability benefits pro- 
gram into “an income mainte- 
nance plan for the work force, 
with benefits for those who are 
unemployed and willing to work, 
and for those who are unable to 
work because of illness or in- 
jury.” : 
“There will be both basic and 
emergency supplemental benefits 
levels,” he predicts. “The basic 
weekly benefit will be fixed by law 
at 65 percent to 75 percent of the 
individual’s wage loss. An eco- 
nomic commission will be é¢m- 
powered to supplement these levels 
during a deep or prolonged reces- 
sion up to the normal full-time 
weekly wage. The duration of ben- 


will be longer for older workers 
with no limit for those over 55, 
subject to the test of availability 
for work as at present. 

Public assistance will remain 
an “important second line of. de- 
fense against economic insecu- 
rity” during the next 25 years, 
he says. It is “unreasonable,” 
he adds, to expect that the fed- 
eral role in easing poverty “will 
be geared to the cause of the 
need rather than to the need it- 
self.” 

“People today can get help if 
they are old, disabled, blind or are, 
or have in their care, dependent 
children,” he explains. “But if 
they are unemployed and not eligi- 
ble for unemployment compensa- 
tion, they can get no assistance in 
most states though they may have 
dependent families. 

“The social security principles 
which the last 25 years have proved 
sound will certainly be applied to 
new areas of need in the years 
ahead.” 

Cruikshank flatly predicts that 
“if not this year, certainly next 
year or at the latest by 1962,” the 
principle of social insurance will 
be applied to the cost of medical 
care for older people. Once this 
“most difficult phase” of the prob- 
lem of providing good medical 
care is solved, he said, private in- 
surance will be free to undertake 
coverage for people during their 
productive years. 

“Americans are long-suffering 
and patient,” he says, “but they 
will not wait forever for prepaid 
medical health care of the high- 
est quality. If organized medi- 


persist in their present indiffer- 
ence to the public need, they cer- 
tainly will bring national health 
insurance to the nation before 
another 25 years have passed.” 

Cruikshank also discusses work- 
men’s compensation, “the country’s 
oldest social insurance program,” 
though it is not included under the 
Social Security Act. Operating as 
it does under a different system in 
each state, he says, “it should not 
seem strange that it is in need of 
drastic overhauling.” 

If it is to survive the next 25 
years, he asserts, “its legal, medical 
and administrative concepts must 
change to provide coverage for all 
workers whose injuries arise out of 
their employment, whether by ac- 
cident or disease.” If it fails to 
keep pace with changing times, he 
claims, “its functions will be ab- 
sorbed in a-comprehensive nation- 
al social insurance program.” 


Pamphlet Describes 
Consumer Program 


Labor’s role in helping un- 
ion members to safeguard 
their hard-earned dollars is 
spelled out in a new pamphlet 
entitled “Consumer Counsel 
ing,” published by the AFL- 
cio. 

The consumer counseling 
program is being carried out 
jointly by AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Service Activities and the 
federation’s Union Label & 
Service Trades Dept. 

Copies of “Consumer 
Counseling,” Publication No. 
109, may be obtained through 
AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice Activities, 9 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Single 
copies are free; $2.50 per 
hundred. 


efits will be scheduled by law and 


cine and the insurance industry ’ 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C,, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1960 


In Address to IATSE Convention: 


Meany Warns of Spread 
Between Jobs, Production 


Chicago—“The economic situation we are now facing could be disastrous, could be just as disas- 
trous for us as a military defeat, because it has long been an item of the Communist faith that dem- 


ocracies go down the drain because they cannot handle their economic problems. 


been looking fondly toward America for an economic collapse.” 
That is how AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany summed up the need to meet the “Number One” is- 


And they have 


sue of our times—‘“survival of the 
American way Of life” in a talk to 
the 1,200 delegates at the 45th 
convention of the Theatrical Stage 
Employes (IATSE). 

Meany told the convention, 
meeting at the Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel here, that if economic collapse 
comes, then there is no longer a 
question of who will dominate the 
world. He said: 


“I say to you, on the basis of 
our own government . statistics, 
that our so-called prosperity at 
the present time is an illusion 
and a snare. Yes, we have ris- 
ing productivity, greater produc- 
tive power and greater produc- 
tive capacity. But what good is 
greater productive capacity if 
you do not use it? 


“And the spread between jobs 
and our productive capacity is in- 
creasing all the time.” 

Meany stressed: “Yes, we have 
this rising productivity, and we 
also have a growing labor force. 
We have more jobs than we had 
seven years ago. We have more 
people than we had seven years 
ago, so of course, we should have 
more jo 

IATSE Pres. Richard F. 
Walsh, a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, was sharp in his crit- 
icism of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act and the decisions of some 
courts and the National Labor 
Relations Board which whittle 
away the rights of unions and 
their members. 


Walsh, in his report, hailed the 


ated the NLRB as an instrument 
to maintain a fair balance between 
labor and management’s conflict- 
ing interests. Twelve years later, 
he said, Congress tipped the scales 
in favor of management with the 
Taft-Hartley Act. “In 1959, after 
a lapse of another 12 years, labor 
was dealt another vicious blow in 
the form of the Landrum-Griffin 
Law.” 

Walsh charged that the new la- 
bor law was enacted in an atmos- 
phere of frenzy and haste, with the 
outward purpose of reform, “but 
with the true underlying purpose to 
carry forward the drive, spurred on 
by big business, to eliminate the 
trade union movement as a signif- 
icant factor on the American 
scene.” 

‘Sinister Purpose’ 

“Step by step,” Walsh said, “on 
one front after another, this sinis- 
ter purpose is being pursued—strip- 
ping unions of their power by 
curbing the scope of strike, picket- 
ing and boycott activities; by out- 
lawing closed-shop, hot cargo and 
other types of contract clauses 
which represented the cornerstones 
of unionism; and by saddling in- 
ternational unions and locals with 
a myriad of technical burdens and 
restrictions in the conduct of their 
internal affairs.” 


Walsh said the heaviest dam- 
age to unions has been done in 
the area of strike, picketing and 

' boycott activity: “In truth, so ex- 
tensive are the restrictions im- 


Profits in 2nd Quarter 


Down from 


1959 High 


Corporate profits in the second quarter of 1960 “fell markedly” 


below the record-breaking profit 


levels for the same period a year 


ago, with the lag apparently continuing into the July-August- 


September period. 


This was the substance of the Wall Street Journal’s quarterly 


compilation of the earnings and ex-'s 


pectations of 384 corporations. 

The 384 firms covered showed 
an aggregate net income after taxes 
of $2.1 billion—12.9 percent low- 
er than the same companies earned 
for the second quarter last year. 

Looking ahead for the current 
quarter, the Journal had this to 
say On the basis of interviews with 
company executives on their profit 
prospects: 

“Significantly, the poorer earn- 
ings comparison with a year ago 
anticipated by some companies 
in the third quarter is expected 
to occur even though the 1959 
period was not a_ particularly 
good one, reflecting the steel 
strike which started in miay, 
1959.” 

The industries which had the 


N. Y. Unions to Send 
485 Kids to Camp 


New York — Forty-two unions 
in the city AFL-CIO have raised a 
tecord $2,500 to send 485 children 
of union members to summer camp 
for two or three weeks, Chairman 
Sam Kovenetsky of the Community 
Services Committee’s camp pro- 
gram has reported. 

Cooperating locals are affiliated 
with the Auto Workers, Steelwork- 
ets, Ladies Garment Workers, 
Theatrical Stage Employes, Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store, Re- 
tail Clerks, Int. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Textile Work- 
ers, Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, and others. 


greatest changes in profit percent- 
ages between the second quarters 
of 1959 and 1960 were affected by 
an abnormal factor, the Journal’s 
report said. 

Business ‘boomed in early 1959 
in steel, farm equipment, railroads 
and aluminum. 

Thus, in comparison, earnings 
this year dropped 52.9 percent for 
the steel industry and 51.9 percent 
for farm equipment. Sales of U. S. 
Steel in the second quarter - fell 
over 30 percent, from nearly $1.5 
billion last year to just over $1 bil- 
lion this year. Sales for Reynolds 
Metals declined from $128 million 
to $110 million. 


On the other hand, ‘coune in- 
creases were recorded for mov- 
ing picture producers—up by 
101.1 percent—and for aircraft 
makers—up by 96.6 percent. 
These were explained by a very 
small profit for movie makers a 
year ago and a $10 miliion deficit 
for Douglas which cut sharply 
the earnings total for the air- 
craft industry in 1959’s second 
quarter. 


The Journal said that, of the 26 
groups into which it classifies the 
384 firms, 17 reported lower earn- 
ings and only nine reported gains. 

In addition, the Journal saw a 

“squeeze on profit margins” for 
109 companies which reported sales 
as well as profits for the period. 
Earnings were down despite gains 
in sales, the Journal observed from 
the totals, 


Wagner Act of 1935 which cre-{ 


posed that except for a direct 

. Strike involving terms of employ- 
ment, it is doubtful whether, un- 
der the present state of the law, 
there is still any reom left where 
unions can safely exert economic 
pressure in any other kind of in- 
dustrial controversy. 


“No longer can a union, with- 
out subjecting itself to great risk, 
solicit the cooperation of other un- 
ions, or in many situations even 
call upon fellow members for as- 
sistance.” 

In his report to the convention, 
Walsh made a strong appeal for 
IATSE participation in. the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Ed- 
ucation. He said the anti-union 
trend can be reversed, “if only we 
can bring the facts home to the 
working people. . .” He urged 
100 percent participation in COPE. 

The union represents workers in 
radio and television, the legitimate 
stage, motion picture theaters, the- 
atrical wardrobe attendants and 
motion picture salesmen. Walsh’s 
report reviewed conditions in each 
department of IATSE. He con- 
cluded: 


“The outlook for the union 
and its members is a bright one 
provided that we, joining with 
the rest of the trade union move- 
ment, can rally the working peo- 
ple of America to stem the swell- 
ing tide of adverse legislation 
against which we have struggled 
for the past 13 years.” 


Meany said helping people with 
problems of housing, jobs, educa- 
tion and helping school children 
get milk they would not otherwise 
get has been called socialism while 
subsidies to airlines, roads and. cot- 
ton farmers has not been labeled 
socialism. 

He said if meeting school, hous- 
ing and other needs is socialism, 
“then socialism is all right with 
me." 

Meany said the recent Republi- 
can convention in this city went 
into all sorts of problems and never 
once mentioned the word “unem- 
ployment.” He said it is the job 
of organized labor to bring the is- 
sues that are being ignored to the 
attention of the American people. 


Windy City 
Never That 
Windy Before 


Chicago — AFL-CIO | President 
George Meany made some show 
business people laugh here. His 
audience was composed of the 1,- 
200 delegates to the 45th conven- 
tion of the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes meeting in the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel. 

The AFL-CIO president’s re- 
marks which got the laughs were: 

“Now, this being the Windy City, 
I suppose I will have to make my 
contribution. . . . It occurred to me, 
coming in here this morning, think- 
ing of it as the Windy City, that it 
was never quite so windy as it was 
last week. [The Republican Na- 
tional Convention met here.] 

“You know, these conventions 
are great shows. However, I can 
say that I watched that one last 
week and you know, you watch 
and you get an idea of what is go- 
ing to happen; and the way it 
wound up—I was disappointed. I 
thought the ticket was going to be 
Lincoln and God, and that is not 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT received a warm welcome from 
delegates to the Glass & Ceramic Workers convention in New York. 
She is joined on the: platform by officers of the union including Sec.- 
Treas. Lewis McCracken, left, and Pres. Ralph Reiser, right. 


Glass Delegates Urged 


To Fight Discrimination 


New York, N. Y.—Pay attention to the rights of minority groups 
or wake up some day to find that the Soviets have taken world 
leadership from the United States, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt advised 
the Glass & Ceramic Workers here at the union’s 14th convention. 

Reminding the 200 delegates that this country’s world standing 


the widow of former Pres. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt said: 

“We do not give the respect to 
our Own people that other countries 
do. And if we expect to hold on to 
our leadership while failing to fol- 
low the proper line of action, we're 
apt to wake up some day and find 
the Soviets have taken over.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt, herself a 
Newspaper Guild member, spoke 
of the reaction of United Na- 
tions delegates and other visi- 
tors from abroad to school segre- 
gation, lunch counter discrimina- 
tion, and restrictions of Negro 
voting in the South. The whole 
world, she said, is watching us. 


On the subject of imports, the 
solution of import problems is to 
raise the living standards of work- 
ers here, and all over the world, 
she advised. 

Pointing out that most of the 
world has turned to the U. S. for 
help in strengthening their finan- 
cial resources, Mrs. Roosevelt 
called imports a “natural example 
of this trend.” She asserted that 
America must continue to follow 
this policy if it hopes to “win and 
hold the uncommitted nations.” 

The convention’s official posi- 
tion on imports was stated in the 
Officers’ report, read by Pres. 
Ralph Reiser and adopted unani- 
mously by delegates. The report 
warned against “liberals who do 
not know the hardship which ex- 
ists because of an overdose of 
certain imports,” and urged every 
member of the union to help ex- 
plain the import problem to his 
neighbor. 


Early this year, the report re-. 
lated, a Providence, R. I., firm im- 
ported 500 tons of window glass 


depends on how it treats minorities,> 


from the USSR—the equivalent of 
a year’s production by 500 workers 
using three machines. 

“This means,” the general execu- 
tive board said, “that jobs have 
been transferred to the very peo- 
ple who are out to destroy our way 
of life, the people who boast they 
will bury us economically. 


Trade Seen Key Issue 

“One of the major tasks facing 
our union is supporting candidates 
for public office who understand the 
complex problems of world trade, 
and are willing to press for poli- 
cies which will make world trade 
a blessing instead of a hardship for 
workers in the industries involved.” 

Local unions in the U. S. and 
Canada submitted 45 resolutions to 
the convention. Among those 
adopted were resolutions on sub- 
sidies for workers who lose their 
jobs because of imports; on urging 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board operate so as to administer 
“even-handed justice’; on a shorter 
workweek; political action through 
COPE; on the union label; repeal 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act; in sup- 
port of a $1.25 minimum wage and 
extension of coverage; on safety 
and industrial health; community 
services; overhaul of the tax sys- 
tem; and enactment of health as- 
sistance to aged and retired persons 
through a Forand-type law. 


Chairman Appointed 
For Labor Day Mass 


Chicago — Stephen M. Bailey, 
vice-president of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor and business man- 
ager of Plumbers’ Local 130, again 
has been named chairman of a 
committee of 100 which is setting 
plans for the annual Labor Day 
Mass at Holy Name Cathedral. 


candidates. 


dates. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


the way it worked out.” 


Orders Being Taken for 
1960 COPE Handbook 


The 1960 COPE Handbook, the book of facts which no un- 
ion speaker wants to be without during the political campaign, 
will be available soon and may be ordered now. 

The book gives the background on important national is- 
sues and tells what has happened to them in Congress, out- 
lines AFL-CIO policy and provides talking points for political 
It is issued in loose-leaf form so that COPE can 
send additional material as issues develop—as during the 
August session of Congress—and thus be kept up-to-date. 
Space is provided for material involving state or local candi- 


The handbook may be ordered from the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education, 815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Price, $1 each to unions and union 
members, $5 to non-union individuals or organizations. 
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: eben ot 43 
. The Task:for Congress _ 
HE RESUMED SESSION .of Congress has a tremendous. op- 
portunity to break the’ stalemate that for more than a year and 
a half has seen the frustration of a program for which the majority 
of the people voted in November 1958. 
It may be natural for members of the competing parties to seek 
political advantage just before the election. 

There is a natural temptation to Republicans to attempt such 
devices as the introduction of a sweeping civil rights bill for the 
sake of trying to expose the Democrats as divided on the issue. 
The GOP campaign theme is that the Democratic convention 
simply “promised” things, well knowing that many of the pledges 
might not be redeemed, 

But there is also a danger that any attempt to play smart politics 
may backfire—and it should. 

' Neither party could be expected in a few-weeks to come close 
to enactment of the broad general programs they endorsed in their 
platforms. : : : 

Each of these platforms represented long-range goals and each 
of them was based on the assumption of a new tenant in the White 
House, exerting an entirely different kind of. leadership from that 
the country has known for seven and a half years. 


WHAT THE RECESS SESSION can be expected to do is to take 
up-and vote on the bills that have been carefully prepared, for 
which the groundwork has been laid in committee hearings and 
reports, for which clear-cut majorities may easily be found if the 
issues are presented squarely. 

The country is obviously ready for a new minimum wage bill, 
for federal aid to education, for a system of health care to the 
aged through the social security system, for a general housing 
program to expand existing operations. 

The jobsite picketing bill has been repeatedly endorsed by Pres. 
Eisenhower and by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell. Its principle 
was endorsed years ago by the late Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O.), who 
showed himself genuinely willing to clear up inequities in the Taft- 
Hartley Act after they had been exposed by time. It is endorsed 
by the Democratic leadership in both houses, and all that remains 
is the question of getting it to the floor for votes. 


The majority Democrats have their own problem in dealing 


with the minority of extreme conservatives among the Southerners 
who hold key committee posts and haye cooperated with conserva- 
tive Republicans to block action since January 1959. 

They face Mr. Eisenhower’s veto power and the knowledge that 
they may not find a two-thirds majority to override such vetoes. 


NEVERTHELESS, the election returns of 1958 showed a tre- 
mendous increase in Democratic membership from the’ northern, 
eastern and western states, and the issues in that election were 
clearly drawn. 

They were precisely the issues involved in the program the 
Democratic leaders have laid down for the session that they 
hope will end by Labor Day. 

Party action on such measures may legitimately be taken as 
pointing the way to what could be expected in the future after 
the new election contest is fought and settled, under Mr. Nixon 
on the one hand and under Mr. Kennedy on the other. 

The best politics is likely to be the politics that represents 
conviction and principle rather than maneuver and efforts to muddle 
the issues. 
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In Africa's Biggest Nation: 


Split in Nigerian Unions Adds 
To Problems of Independence 


By Arnold Beichman 


LAGOS, NIGERIA—Nigerian trade unionism 
has big prospects but restricted possibilities at the 
precise moment when it should be preparing to 
assume a role as the leading organization in all 
Africa. On Oct. 1, Nigeria, the most populous 
country in Africa, will gain its complete inde- 
pendence from Britain to become a Common- 
wealth dominion. 

With a population of 38 million Africans, 
Nigeria is regarded by observers here as a coun- 
try which could well become the most important 
on the continent. With a relatively well-trained 
civil service, widespread overseas interest in in- 
vestment here, educationally ambitious young 
men, a western-oriented, non-Communist ‘politi- 
cal leadership with a pro-American slant, Nigeria 
has the makings of success—but its labor move- 
ment is in trouble. 

A few months ago, it split wide open. To- 
day there are two national centers—the ICFTU- 
affiliated Trades Union Congress Nigeria 
known by its initials, TUC(N), and the Nigerian 
TUC, rumored to be financed and supported 
by Ghana’s President Nkrumah and Guinea’s 
Premier Sekou Toure, both of whom are op- 
posed to affiliation of African unions to the 
ICFTU. 

The TUC(N) reportedly has twice the member- 
ship—80,000—of the NTUC although some 
large unions, like the teachers’ organization with 
50,000 members, have refused to join either or- 
ganization. Government figures show a total un- 
ion membership of 250,000, out of a half million 
work force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS af- 
flict Nigerian workers although some progress is 
made towards a solution. Unemployment and 
underemployment—chronic evils in underdevel- 
oped economies—low wages, high living costs 


| are among these problems. 


Particularly burdensome to employed workers 


is the fact that too many persons without an in- 


come live at the expense of a single worker. This 
is known as the “extended family” system. One 
wage-earner, by tribal tradition and rigid custom, 
will sometimes have to support dozens of rela- 
tives besides his own immediate family. 

The TUC(N) leadership is highly regarded. 


H. P. Adebola, who became president of the or- 
ganization last April, is, despite his 44 years, a 
veteran unionist. He glowed with pride as he told 
me that his birthday, Oct. 1, coincided with 
Nigerian independence day. Adebola has been in 
trade union activity, primarily railroads and trans- 
port, since 1942. His own organization, of which 
he has been secretary since 1945, the Railway 
and Ports Transport Staff union, has risen in mem- 
bership in his 15 years of office from 1,100 to 5,- 
000 members. He has also been secretary gen- 
eral of the Nigerian Union of Railwaymen, some- 
thing like our Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, and is now president of this strategic or- 
ganization. 

The other two leaders of the TUC(N) are L. L. 
Borha, general secretary, and S. I. E. Ese, deputy 
general secretary, who is an ICFTU executive 
board member. 

The three men are always on the go, traversing 
this huge country—equal in area to Texas and 
Colorado—on unending assignments but it means 
that on important occasions in Lagos the organ- 
ization must wait for their return so that policy 
decisions can be taken. 

A MERGED NATIONAL CENTER existed 
from March, 1959, until early this year when a 
group of Nigerian trade unionists headed by a 
self-styled Socialist, M. Imodu, who was president 
of the organization, tried to force a secession 
movement from the ICFTU. Imodu’s group 
called for “positive neutrality,” which happens to 
be the current line in Africa of the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

It is also a matter of record that Imodu re- 
cently visited Moscow, Peking and other Com- 
munist areas over a three-month period and 
upon his return started his present campaign 
against the pro-ICFTU leadership in Nigerian 
labor. In addition, the Imodu group now in 
the Nigerian TUC has begun pressing extreme 
demands such as a three-month wage bonus as 
part of Nigerian independence celebrations. 


It is difficult to foretell at this writing what will | 
happen to the Nigerian labor movement. One: 


can, however, predict that with the influences ex- 
erted by the WFTU, by Ghana and by Guinea, 
the Nigerian worker will find that national in- 


dependence. and economic amelioration do nob - 


necessarily go hand in hand. 
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Morgan Says: 


White House Stand- We Policy 
Upset by Rockefeller's Revolt 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HEN NELSON -ROCKEFELLER intro- 

duced the Republican presidential nominee 
to the convention in Chicago, he called him Rich- 
ard E. Nixon instead of Richard M. Maybe that 
was a Freudian slip reflecting continuing uncer- 
tainty about the candidate whom he had cuttingly 
described only seven | 2 
weeks before as a man 
riding into the future un- 
der a banner whose only 
emblem was a question 
mark. But perhaps the 
most remarkable thing 
about the GOP festivities 
was the fact that the New 
York governor, defying 
almost every political 
rule in the book, not only _ 
did not slip himself but Morgan 
came out of it with more than he had ever ex- 
pected to gain even though he did not get every- 
thing he wanted in the party platform. 

What was largely missed in Chicago was the 
story of how nearly the convention came to a 
disastrously divisive floor fight on the issue of 
defense policy. While most journalistic attention 
was focused on the more emotional row over civil 
rights, the real battle was being waged behind the 
scenes on the defense plank, with the White House 
itself drawn with angry, defensive passion into the 
fray. 

As one Rockefeller source put it, — Eisen- 
hower’s entourage at Newport “went up in flames” 
when it learned, after the fact, of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s eight-hour meeting with the governor in 
New York and of Nixon’s endorsement of Rocke- 
feller’s 14 points as requirements for a strong 
platform. 

Not only was the White House stunned with 
surprise but its first reading was—accurately— 
that the memorandum of Fifth Avenue was a 
critical reflection on Administration defense 
measures and plans. 

The Administration’s first reaction came through 
National Republican Chairman Thruston Morton 
who told the platform committee in a closed meet- 
ing in Chicago, in effect, to “revolt” against the 
memo, that nobody was going to dictate the 
committee’s work. 

But that quickly produced a stalemate. After 
working secretly and fruitlessly with the Nixon 
staff in the Blackstone Hotel, the governor’s emis- 
sary in Chicago, Emmett Hughes, warned that 
Rockefeller had decided to carry the fight on 
defense to the convention itself. Some of Rocke- 


Washington Reports: 


feller’s own advisers counseled against this, arguing 
that he might be booed out of the hall—if not out 
of the party—in bitterness without accomplishing 
anything. But the governor was determined 
largely because the draft as then written reflected, 
in his view, nothing of the urgency for a larger 
defense effort. 


AROUND MIDNIGHT Rockefeller himself 
called Nixon, who had arrived from Washington 
just that day, to reinforce his warning but almost 
before he could utter a sentence, the Vice Presi- 
dent told him, in effect, that he too was dissatis- 
fied and was going to ask the whole platform 
committee to reconsider the defense. plank. Out 
‘of this came language which spoke. of the need to 
“intensify, accelerate and increase” instead of 
merely “continue” the defense effort: F 

These soft semantics were a far cry from 
Rockefeller’s specific demands for a $3.5 billion 
increase in the defense budget but, recognizing 
the pressure Nixon was under from the White 
House to avoid even a glimmering reflection on - 
Eisenhower defense policy, the governor felt he 
had made an obvious point: the ‘need for 
stronger defenses. A floor fight was avoided. . 

Some people, understandably but mistakenly, 
theorized that Nixon was fighting for a stronger 
defense plank in a last-minute effort to lure Rocke- 
feller into second spot on the ticket. It is reliably 
reported that one of the Vice President’s top 
aides, Robert Finch, had said only a few days 
earlier that the ticket would lose without the gov- 
ernor on it. Both Nixon and Rockefeller camps 
had separately judged the Kennedy-Johnson com- 
bine as the most formidable opposition. How- 
ever, any lingering hopes of a Nixon-Rockefeller 
team to confront that combine were finally dis- 
solved when the principals spent the first hour and 
a half of their historic New York meeting discuss- 
ing the vice presidency. 

Does this mean that Rockefeller thinks the 
Republicans are going to lose and is ruthlessly 
planning to build his own leadership of the party 
in 1964 out of the wreckage? 

The first part of the question may be a qualified 
yes although Rockefeller sources now feel, with 
something more than surface amity achieved, 
there is a better chance to carry New York where 
only the thinnest one existed before. As to the 
governor’s ambitions his confidantes argue that if 
they came before his principles, he couldn’t have 
proceeded in a worse way to realize them; that he 
would have been far better advised simply to lie 
low and pick up the pieces. 

In any event Rockefeller’s stand provided the 
fulcrum which Nixon used, with a certain deft 
courage and realism, to pry the party’s position 
away from the status quo toward a more aggressive 
position for the future. 


Conferees Urged to Bar Use 
Of Cancer-Causing Additives 


HE DELANEY AMENDMENT which pro- 
hibits the use of any cancer-causing substance 
must be in the color-additive bill passed by Con- 
gress in the August session, Rep. Leonor K. Sul- 
livan (D-Mo.) and Rep. John B. Bennett (R- 
Mich.) asserted on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service educational pro- 
gram, heard on more than 300 radio stations. 
The House and Senate have passed separate bills 
to clarify the authority Congress has given the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare to police 
the use of color additives used to add eye appeal 
to food, drugs and cosmetics. The bills, now in 


conference, could put responsibility for testing - 


On the industry, under the supervision of the de- 
partment. The Delaney amendment, introduced 
by Rep. James J. Delaney (D-N. Y.), is not in the 
Senate bill. 

Mrs. Sullivan said that new legislation is nec- 
essary because “the dyes that were tested years 
ago and found harmless are being tested today 
under new scientific testing methods and found 
not to be so harmless as previously assumed.” 


Rep. Bennett said that the new bill would set 
Up a trial period of two and a half years to test 
the colors used in cosmetics, foods and drugs. “If- 


at the end of that period, the Secretary finds the 
colors are safe with reasonable tolerancés, he may |: 


okay them,” he said. 


MRS. SULLIVAN SAID that she likes the}: 
fact that the bill shifts the burden of proof from |: 


the government to the producer, but added the 
measure does not go far enough. She asserted 
that it leaves loopholes that should be closed. 
Bennett agreed that the Secretary should be 
given the power to revoke licenses where “there’s 
reasonable ground to believe that an additive 
may be dangerous.” 
Mrs. Sullivan declared that one loophole forced 
the government to spend $10 million to buy up 
chickens that had been treated with stilbesterol. 
Bennett reported that Rep. Oren Harris (D- 
Ark.), chairman of the committee, “didn’t want 
to get into this phase of the problem in this ses- 
sion because the subject is already complicated, 
but he has said in public hearings and told me 
privately that at the beginning of the next session, 
he’s going to deal with the problem which Mrs. 
Sullivan has very properly brought up.” 
The loopholes, Rep. Sullivan said, are in the 
Food Additives Act, the Pesticides Act and in the 
basic Food and Drug Act of 1938. 


=(T5 Your 


VICE PRES. NIXON EMERGED from his post-convention 
conference with Pres. Eisenhower at Newport, R. I., promising 
that the President would “veto” any excess “spending” bills that 
the short session of Congress might pass. There is a good deal 
of bombast in the constant reiteration of this theme, because a great 
many of the controversial measures now pending are not really 
“spending” bills at all. 

A minimum wage bill is not a “spending” measure. A Forand- 
type bill to set up a health care program financed through the social 
security system involves no drain on the federal treasury. 


Even a general housing bill would not be literally a “spending” 
bill, any more than the depressed area measure that the Presi- 
dent vetoed was primarily a eens” bill. 


THE HOUSING BILLS that Mr, Eisenhower. tetoeid last year 
were primarily loan and insurance measures. The government 
would have guaranteed the mortgages for or have advanced money 
for cooperative housing, college housing, housing for the elderly, 
but direct loans would have been repayable. 

Only in the area of urban renewal and public housing would 
substantial federal expenditures have been involved, and the first- 
year spending would have been limited to $75 million by the Ad- 
ministration’s own estimate. 

In a minimum wage bill, the only federal expenditure is the 
small amount required for administration and enforcement. The 
ee are paid by private employers and received by private em- 
ployes. 

In the vetoed depressed-areas bill, which Mr. Eisenhower treated 
as outrageously expensive, the overwhelming total of funds would 
have been in loans and guarantees—not in grants of funds. 


A Forand-type social security bill to provide health benefits 
for the aged would cost the federal treasury practically nothing. 

Private employers and employes would pay taxes, which would 
be segregated in a special trust fund, to finance the benefits for 
later years. It would be a self-financing program, not a “spending” 
program taking benefits from the general revenues of the treasury. 

It is the Administration plan for health aid, indeed, that 
deserves the brand of “fiscal irresponsibility.” 

It rejects the idea that people should pay for their own benefits 
through the tested social security system, and offers instead an 
invitation to a raid on the treasury. 

There is a philosophy of government, which Mr. Eisenhower 
has embraced, that considers federal activity to be basically im- 


proper if not immoral. The application of this’ philosophy is often™ 


what our political campaigns are about. 

But it has nothing to do with “spending” issues, and it should not 
be so presented. 

* * * 

ON ONE ISSUE embodied in the famous Fifth Avenue Compact 
between Vice Pres. Nixon and Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, the 
governor clearly lost—and that is the health care issue. 

Rockefeller repeatedly issued statements repudiating the Presi- 
dent’s plan, but in the announcement of the Nixon-Rockefeller 
agreement the whole matter was left fuzzy. The Republican plat- 
form picked up some of the language of the agreement but left 
the meaning even more fuzzy. 

Mr. Nixon has now declared that he still is against a social 
security program of paying for health care, although Gov. Rocke- 
feller had said that the social security system was precisely the 
fiscally responsible method of financing aid that was preferable. 

The explanation may be in the flaring White House tempers 
that greeted the surprise announcement of the Vice Presideiti’s 
visit to Rockefeller, and their agreement that the GOP platform 
should contain language that was considered to imply a substan- 
tial repudiation of Mr. Eisenhower’s approach on such overriding 
issues as defense and foreign policies. 


CANCER-INDUCING ADDITIVES to food, drugs and cosmetics 
must be prohibited by law, Rep. John B. Bennett (R-Mich.), left, 
and Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan (D-Mo.) declared on Washington Re- 
ports to the People, AFL-CIO public service program. The pei 


[sion is not in the Senate bill, now in conference. 
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| COLLECTOR 
FOR 
SEN, MUNDT 


CAMPAIGN 
FUNDS 


: Ove LEEDOM 
ae NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Hat Doing Double Duty 


Newspapers across the country have picked up from the AFL- 
CIO News of July 9 the story that Chairman Boyd Leedom of the 
quasijudicial National Labor Relations Board was leading a partisan 
political campaign to re-elect Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S. Dak.), one of 


the Senate’s most bitter anti-labor members. The cartoon above 
and the editorial below entitled “Keep NLRB Out of Politics,” 


appeared in the Milwaukee Journal: 

“The AFL-CIO is incensed because Chairman Boyd Leedom of 
the National Labor Relations Board is hustling campaign funds for 
his old friend, Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S. Dak.), while the Kohler Co. 
strike case is pending before the labor board. 

“The AFL-CIO News says that Mundt, as a member of the 
Senate committee which looked into the Kohler strike in 1958 as 
part of its investigation of improper activities in the labor or man- 
agement field, accepted the company’s version of the dispute. It 


calls Mundt ‘bitterly anti-labor.’ 


“Organized labor has reason to be incensed over Leedom’s con- 


duct. 
pending. 


“The National Labor Relations Board is semijudicial. 


So has the public. And not just because the Kohler case is 


in judgment over cases involving unfair labor practices, union rep- 


resentation and union elections. 


Its chairman and other four mem- 


bers ought to be as aloof from political campaigning as federal 


judges. 


“Leedom should have the good sense and good taste to stay clear 


of fund raising.” 


Solid Front of Railroads 
Broken on Work Rules 


(Continued from Page 1) 


dangered if trains were forced to 
operate without a “co-pilot” in the 
locomotive cab. 

Rule change demands dropped 
by the Southern system and its five 
subsidiary roads include manage- 
ment proposals to lengthen the 
mileage run used to compute a 
basic day’s pay, to use regular 
train crews for specialized yard 
work, to be given a free hand in 
determining the number of crew 
members required for any opera- 
tion, to permit abolition of many 
crew-change points, and elimina- 
tion of standby employes as a saf- 
ety measure when self-propelled 
equipment is used. 

Despite the action, taken by the 
Southern Railway — described by 
management sources as a “surprise” 
move—spokesmen for other rail- 


Flynn Named to 
Labor Center Staff 


Annapolis—Peter J. Flynn, vet- 
eran trade unionist, has been ap- 
pointed a consultant and instructor 
at the Intl. Labor Center located 
at St. John’s College here. 

Flynn, 54, migrated from Scot- 
land to New Jersey in the mid- 
1920’s. He joined the Molders and 
later took an active part in efforts 
to organize auto workers; he helped 
build the state CIO, serving as exec- 
utive secretary and later as secre- 
tary-treasurer. He headed a Ship- 


builders local, aided in organizing 
drives of the Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers and served as an 
AFL-CIO organizer. 


roads indicated they were sticking 
to their original demands for 
sweeping changes in work rules. 
However, the head of one large 
Eastern railroad was quoted by the 
Wall Street Journal as saying: ““The 
Southern’s pull-out weakens the 
dam. Other roads could decide to 
follow suit.” 


Meanwhile, Sept. 7 has been set 
as the date for the first round of 
national negotiations on the rail- 
roads’ rules demands. Chiefs of 
the five operating brotherhoods in- 
volved have scheduled a meeting 
in Cleveland for Aug. 8 to prepare 
for the September talks. A propos- 
al by the unions that the issue be 
submitted to a study commission 
which would include representa- 
tives of the public has been re- 
jected by railroad management. 


Although the non-operating rail 
unions are not directly affected by 
the work rules negotiations, they 
are currently engaged in national 
negotiations on wages and fringe 
benefits. Recommendations of a 
Presidential fact-finding board on 
this issue have been termed “dis- 
appointing” by the non-op unions. 


Labor Reporter Given 
Management Post 


Cleveland—Anthony J. Disan- 
tis, labor reporter for the Plain 
Dealer since 1942, has been as- 
signed to the paper’s labor rela- 
tions staff and will help negotiate 
labor contracts for management. 
His successor as labor reporter is 
John W. Rees, city editor of the 
Cleveland News for 10 vears until 
its sale to the Clevel-- ~ ~zess last 
January. 


—, 
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AWOC Forces Up Wage Scales: 


|\Labor Dept. Bars Aliens 


From Struck Pear Orchards 


The farm labor issue flared from California to Washington, D. C., as a corporate grower resorted 
to court injunctions and appealed for Mexican nationals to break AFL-CIO picket lines. 


An immediate effect of the strike and picket lines ‘thrown up by the AFL-CIO Agricultural 


> Workers Organizing Committee against the giant Di Giorgio Fruit Corp.’s pear orchards in Yuba 
' |County, Calif., was a forcing up of wage scales. 


AWOC is seeking a rate of 
$1.25 an hour and union recog- 
nition. Di Giorgio has boosted 
its rate to $1.10 an hour plus a 
bonus and has sent labor recruit- 
ers a distance of 100 miles in an 
effort to round up strikebreakers. 

During the dispute which erupted 
in mid-July, Di Giorgio won a tem- 
porary state court order and, when 
it expired, ‘a temporary federal 
court order which forced the Cali- 
fornia Dept. of Employment to send 
American workers through the 
picket line. 

But Di Giorgio suffered a set- 
back when Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell rejected a request for 300 
Mexican nationals. 


To authorize the use of im- 
ported Mexicans in the circum- 
stances of the Di Giorgio dispute, 
said the U.S. Labor Dept., 
“would be tantamount to supply- 
ing alien strikebreakers.” 


The number of Mexican nation- 
als in use in California in recent 
years has ranged from a minimum 
of 25,000 early in the year to a 
peak of about 90,000 in September. 

With unusually hot weather in 
California speeding up harvest pat- 
terns—a fact which Mitchell noted 
would cause some crop loss 
wholly unrelated to labor supply” 
—these fast-moving events un- 
folded: 

@ Mitchell said his agency es- 
tablished that in mid-July at least 
130 of 186 American workers 
walked out of a Di Giorgio orchard, 
with the strike spreading later to 
another ranch. 

@ Di Giorgio quickly obtained a 
10-day restraining order from Yuba 
County Superior Court Judge War- 
ren Steel which stopped Califor- 
nia’s Employment Dir. Irving Per- 
luss from refusing to refer domes- 
tic workers to the picketed ranches. 

@ When the state court order 
expired, Perluss announced that on 
the advice of the state attorney gen- 
eral he would again refuse to refer 
workers to the struck ranches. 

@ Di Giorgio then won a tem- 
porary federal court order from 
U. S. District Judge Sherrill Hal- 
bert which continued to compel 
Perluss to refer domestic workers. 


On the court front, Di Giorgio 
is seeking a permanent injunc- 
tion and is trying to have the 
case switched back to the state 
court. Attorneys for California 
and the U. S. Labor Dept. are 
trying to keep the case in fed- 
eral court on grounds that fed- 
eral regulations are at issue. 


In Washington, | meantime, 
Mitchell announced that public 
hearings on the request of Califor- 
nia growers to modify employment 
service regulations have been post- 
poned from Aug. 8 to Aug. 22. 
The postponement came at the re- 
quest of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. The growers had won a 
delay from July 21. 

The farm strikes in California 
have turned on the interpretation 
of the “labor dispute” clause in the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, which 
created the federal-state employ- 
ment system. That law provides 
that the employment service shall 
“maintain a farm placement serv- 
ice,” with the, “dispute” clause as a 
protective factor against strike- 
breakers. 

The California Dept. of Em- 
ployment has interpreted the 
“labor dispute” clause broadly. 


In turn, Public Law 78, which 
covers some 450,000 imported 
Mexicans, bars the referral of 
foreign workers to jobs where 
American workers cannot be re- 
ferred. 

The growers, facing their major 
harvests in the next few months, 


seek a narrowed definition of “‘la- 
bor dispute” from the. Washington 
hearings: They also are turning to 
emergency county ordinances to 
thwart. union organization and re- 
portedly will seek state legislation 
to bar union activities in Sinem 
able crops.” 


Dutch Unionist to Head 
Transport Federation 


Bern, Switzerland—Pieter de Vries, veteran Dutch regional of- 
fice director of the Intl. Transportworkers Federation, has been 
elected secretary-general of the federation as successor to Omer 
Becu. 

The federation picked de Vries at its 26th Congress here to fill 


the top spot for two years because'® 
of Becu’s recent election as secre- 
tary-general of the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 


Roger Dekeyzer, president of 
the Belgian Transport Workers 
Union, was elected chairman of 
the federation’s 11-member exec- 
utive committee. He takes over 
from Frank Cousins, general sec- 
retary of Britain’s Transport and 
General Workers Union. 


The British, instead of coming up 
with one nominee for the executive 
committee seat that Cousins held 
for many years, asked the Congress 
to chose as its candidate between 
Cousins and F. Greene of the Brit- 
ish National Union of Railwaymen. 

While Greene got the nod from 
the floor as British nominee, he 
subsequently failed to win one of 
the seven seats on the executive 
committee decided by ballot. 


A.-E. Lyon Elected 


The American elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee was A. E. Lyon, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
Railway Labor Executives. Joseph 
Curran, head of the Maritime Un- 
ion, was assigned one of the seats 
filled by co-option. 

At the unanimous request of the 
British delegation, no British name 
was considered for co-option im- 
mediately. It is expected to come 
up when the executive committee 
meets in London in November. 

Paul Hall, president of the Sea- 
farers, presented a resolution by 
which the congress strongly con- 
demned the United Arab Republic’s 
denial of the Suez Canal to ships 
calling at Israeli ports. 


Carried by an overwhelming 
majority despite opposition by 
Arab delegates, the resolution ex- 
pressed “grave concern that the 
UAR government continues to 
restrict freedom of navigation” 
through the canal. 

It rejected as “totally inadequate 
attempts to justify interference with 
neutral shipping on the grounds of 
a state of war between the UAR 
and Israel.” The congress called on 
the Cairo government “to honor its 
international undertakings by re- 
nouncing action against ships in 
the Suez Canal and placing reliance 
in the procedures of the United 
Nations.” 

The congress also elected dn-Is- 
raeli delegate, Z. Barash, to the ITF 
executive committee. 


The congress also reaffirmed “its 
opposition to dictatorship of any 
kind” in another resolution de- 
nouncing the trampling of trade 
union rights and democratic lib- 
erties in the Dominican Republic, 
Paraguay and Cuba. 


The resolution expressed the del- 


creasing influence of those ele- 
ments in the Cuban revolutionary 
movement intent on denying Cuban 
workers and the general population 
the promised freedom and dignity 
for which so many fought so val- 
iantly against the Batista tyranny.” 


The dictatorships in the Do- 
minican Republic and in Par- 
aguay were attacked for turning 
the trade unions in the two coun- 
tries into a “mockery of the fun- 
damental principles of labor or- 
ganization for which the ITF 
stands.” 


Calls for a five-day, 40-hour 
week and the need to guarantee 
safety by assuring two-man opera- 
tion of locomotives and efficient 
use of specialized crew members 
on aircraft were also sounded by 
the congress. 

A resolution emphasized, the 
“vital role” the ITF has to play in 
assisting transport workers in the 
less-advanced countries “to develop 
effective trade union organizations” 
so that they can “realize a greater 
measure of political, economic and 
socia® freedom.” 

The congress selected Helsinki as 
the site of its 1962 session. 


IBEW Opens 
Westinghouse 


Negotiations 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Intl. Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers and 
the Westinghouse Corp. have 
Opened negotiations here on a new 
contract to cover some 12,000 
IBEW members in 60 company 
locations. 

The union is seeking a general 
Wage increase, a supplemental un- 
employment benefits plan, sever- 
ance pay, a shorter workweek, im- 
proved insurance and pension plans, 
longer vacations, more paid holi- 
days, improvements in the griev- 
ance procedure and arbitration lan- 
guage, and standardized classifica- 
tions for key jobs. 

The eight-member union negoti- 
ating committee is made up of rep- 
resentatives of IBEW members who 
work in the various branches of 
Westinghouse industries. It is 
headed by the top officers of the 
IBEW Westinghouse Employes’ 
Council—Pres. William Baker of 
Boston, Vice Pres. Edward Hunter 
of Cincinnati and _ Sec.-Treas. 
Charles Knox, Jr., of Baltimore. 

Four IBEW international repre- 
sentatives headed by Paul Menger, 
the union’s director of manufac- 
turing operations, have come to 
Pittsburgh from international head- 


egates’ disappointment at the “in- 


~ 


quarters in Washington to assist. 
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Kennedy Sets Election Plans: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1960 


Nixon Hits at Bias 
As Campaign Opens 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon launched his presidential campaign 
with a fighting speech climaxing-the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Chicago and immediately began the first of the cross-country 
tours in which he expects to enter all 50 states between now and 


November. 


A swift two-day campaign in! 
Hawaii, where ,Nixon attacked 
“prejudice” as “the greatest prob- 
lem confronting us in the world 
battle of ideas,” was followed by 
West Coast conferences just before 
the recessed session of Congress 
was to convene. 

Meanwhile his presidential op- 
ponent, Sen. John F. Kennedy, 
completed three weeks of vacation 
and intensive party conferences in 
Hyannis Port, Mass. 

Congress Faces Long Hours 

Kennedy and Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson, the Dem- 
ocratic vice presidential nominee, 
served notice that the expected 
three-week session would work long 
hours and possibly six days a week 
in order to complete action on 
scheduled bills. 


Kennedy and Johnson turned 
down a Nixon proposal that Sat- 
urday sessions be ruled out in 
order to allow time-for top-level 
August campaigning. 


Nixon’s- declaration of campaign 
plans came in his speech accepting 
the Republican nomination and 
thanking the Chicago convention 
for accepting his preference for 
Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, as his 
running-mate. 

Fresh from a platform battle in 
which he joined New York’s Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller to force 
changes promising to “accelerate 


Conference 


Group Meets 
Second Time 


A second in.a series of meetings 
on top labor-management problems 
produced a “nice, friendly discus- 
sion,’ AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany reported after a three-hour 
session in the Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 


The group of three labor repre- 
sentatives and three industrialists 


met for the second time in 10) 


weeks. 


“We are still talking structure 
-—the methods by which we can 
proceed to implement” the pur- 
poses of the meetings, Meany 
said, 

He was accompanied by two 
AFL - CIO vice presidents — Pres. 
Walter P, Reuther of the Auto 
Workers and Pres. George M. Har- 
tison, Railway Clerks. Manage- 
ment conferees were Pres. L. A. 
Petersen, Otis Elevator Co.; Pres. 
R. W. Stoddard of the Wyman- 
Gordon Co.; and Pres. William J. 
Grede of the J. I. Case Co. 


Meany proposed high-level talks, 
away from the pressures of the bar- 
gaining table, in a letter to Pres. 
Eisenhower last November./Meany 
asked the President to arrange 
Meetings to “consider and develop 
Suiding lines for just and harmoni- 
us labor - management relations.” 
Eisenhower endorsed the proposal 
in his State of the Union message 
early this year. 

The purpose of the meetings, the 
President said in a statement issued 
from the White House, would be 
‘0 consider the interests of the pub- 
lic along with labor and manage- 
Ment interests in the “maintenance 
of industrial peace, price stability, 
Mcentive for continuous invest- 


Ment, economic growth, productiv- 
tty and world labor standards.” 


as necessary” and “intensify” de- 
fense efforts, Nixon rejected Dem- 
ocratic charges that a speed-up was 
urgently needed. 


Nixon Sees Foreign Problems 

The United States is “the strong- 
est nation militarily, economically 
and ideologically,” he declared, but 
he warned that “the foreign policy 
problems of the Sixties will be dif- 
ferent and vastly more difficult.” 

The Vice President told the 
convention that the Democratic 
program would be “disastrous for 
America” and that “we are not 
going to try to out-promise” any- 
body. 

For himself, he pledged that the 
GOP would “build on the record” 
of the Eisenhower Administration. 
He said older citizens would have 
“adequate protection against the 
hazards of ill-health,” that young 
Americans would have “the best 
basic education” and the chance to 
develop their “intellectual capaci- 
ties to the full,” that wage-earners 
“shall enjoy increasingly higher 
wages” with greater protection 
against the hazards of unemploy- 
ment and old age. 

White House Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty said that Pres. 
Eisenhower would play an active 
part in the Nixon-Lodge campaign. 
There was no comment on reports 
that the Nixon-Rockefeller agree- 
ment on platform, with its implied 
criticism of Eisenhower programs, 
had led White House staff members 
to try to intervene. 


Nixon Levels Charge 

In California, before his takeoff 
to Hawaii, the Vice President 
charged that Kennedy had “paid 
the price” in the Democratic plat- 
form for whatever support he might 
get from union officials. “I won’t 
pay that price,” he declared. 

At Hyannis Port, a stream of 
Democratic leaders including Adlai 
E. Stevenson called on Kennedy 
to pledge support and work out 
campaign plans. 

Kennedy had a telephone con- 
versation with former Pres. Tru- 
man, who had opposed his nomi- 
nation, and announced that Tru- 
man would back the ticket and 
would campaign for it. 

Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N. J.) was named head of a regis- 
tration drive for the Democratic 
forces and a series of regional con- 
ferences was begun by the nomi- 
nee’s brother, Robert F. Kennedy. 

Among visitors to Kennedy were 
Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers and Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther of the Auto Workers, each 
of whom stressed the issue of wide- 
spread unemployment that has per- 
sisted at a 5 percent level during 
“prosperity.” 

McDonald Notes Steel Slump 

McDonald discussed unemploy- 
ment and underemployment spe- 
cifically in the steel industry, where 
production has been sharply 
slashed. ; 

Reuther warned that. the coun- 


try may be on the verge of a. 


“third Eisenhower-Nixon reces- 
sion,” signaled by both unem- 
ployment and a decline in new 
orders for durable goods. 

In only 13 of the 78 months un- 
der the Eisenhower Administration, 
he pointed out, has joblessness 
dropped below a 4 percent rate, 
and “11 of those months were in 
1953.” In 40 of the 78 months, 
he said, unemployment “has been 


5 percent or higher.” 


REPUBLICAN RUNNING-MATES in the upcoming presidential 
ard M. Nixon and U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Pas 


campaign are Vice Pres. Rich- 
Nixon, who won 


the GOP presidential nomination on the first ballot at Chicago, picked Lodge as a personal choice 


for the vice presidential place. 


Court Orders Sears to Arbitrate 
Firings of 144 in San Francisco 


San Francisco, Calif—A Federal Court here has ordered Sears Roebuck & Co. under its agree- 
ment with two Retail Clerks’ unions to arbitrate the discharge of 144 Sears workers who refused 


to cross a Machinists’ picket line. 


USS. District Judge George B. Harris rejected Sears’ contention that the dispute belonged before 
the National Labor Relations Board and ordered immediate arbitration. 


The ruling is only the first step,o— 


a union attorney emphasized, in 

labor’s fight to win reinstatement of 

262 Sears workers laid off for re- 

specting a picket line at two Sears 

service centers here last May. 

George Johns, secretary of the 

San Francisco Labor Council, 
urged all labor organizations in 
the United States and Canada to 
intensify a consumer boycott of 
the big retail store chain. Almost 
a million handbills, and more 
than 100,000 bumper stickers, 
have been distributed coast to 
coast in the “Don’t Buy Sears” 
campaign. 

Judge Harris, in his decision di- 
recting the company to live up to 
its contracts with two RCIA unions, 
said the basic problem in the law- 
suit is whether Sears may replace 
the employes, and what rights re- 
placed workers may have. 

“It is conceded by the parties,” 
the judge said, “that replacement 
may be made. It is equally clear 
that arbitrary and capricious con- 
duct cannot _be engaged in... nor 
may the replacement theory be used 
as a subterfuge in order to create 
reprisals . . . against otherwise in- 
nocent employes.” 

Judge Harris granted the pe- 
tition of Department Store Em- 
ployes’ Local 1100 and Retail 


D. C. Unions Ask 
End to Segregation 


All unions affiliated with the 
Greater Washington AFL-CIO, and 
all union members have been urged 
to join in eliminating segregation 
and discrimination in education, 
employment, housing and public 
places. 

In a resolution based on AEL- 
CIO policy, central body delegates 
from the District of Columbia and 


nearby suburbs noted that much 


progress has been made in eliminat- 
ing bias but that it is “embarrassing 
to find discrimination and segre- 
gation remaining in an area which 
should be the showplace of the na- 
tion” and the free world. 

The resolution called on all un- 
ion members to “join the crusade 
for freedom”; commended student 
leaders of the sit-in movement for 
their “dignity and self - sacrifice,” 
and asked amusement parks, thea- 
ters, and other public places to end 
segregation. 


Shoe & Textile Salesmen’s Local 
410 for an order directing im- 
mediate arbitration. 


The judge noted that the unions 
had filed complaints under the 
grievance procedure after Sears had 
refused to rehire 137 members of 
Local 1100 and seven members of 
Local 410. Along with other union 
members, they reported back for 
work after honoring a picket line 
of Machinists’ Lodge 1327. 

The judge also called attention 


to the fact that Sears management 
had ignored the unions’ repeated 
demands for grievance hearings. 


The grievances alleged by the two 
unions, Judge Harris said, are “mat- 
ters covered in the collective bar- 
gaining agreements.” He added: 
“The asserted arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory replacements, denials 
of ployment, layoffs, discharges, 
terminations and lockout are within © 
the terms of the collective bargain- 
ing agreement.” 


Ousted Foes of Cross 
Sue for Reinstatement 


Four insurgent leaders of the Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
have filed a $1 million damage suit against B&C Pres. James G. 
Cross and have asked a federal district judge to order their reinstate- 
ment as international representatives. © 

The action is the second legal attempt this year by groups within 


the B&C to force the ouster of* 


Cross and pave the way. for an 
internal cleanup and eventual unity 
with the AFL-CIO’s American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
(ABC). Still pending is a suit by 
officers of five big B&C locals to 
force a secret ballot referendum on 
the ouster of Cross, who they 
charge has “plundered” the union’s 
treasury. 

Two of the plaintiffs in the new 
legal action are international vice 
presidents of the B&C — Max 
Kralstein of New York and 
Henry Alvino of Pittsburgh. 


After having been fired from 
their paid positions on the union 
staff, they had been scheduled to be 
tried by the Cross-dominated ,ex- 
ecutive board on charges of “foster- 
ing secession.” However U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge George L. Hart served 
notice that he would “take a dim 
view” of the board’s proceeding 
with the trial in advance of a hear- 
ing on the complaint filed by the 
two officers and by two other ousted 
international representatives — 
George Siebold of Buffalo: and 
Peter Sullivan of Brooklyn. 

The four plaintiffs said the 
action taken against them by 
Cross and the B&C board were 
“reprisals designed to intimidate 
other members.” 


They charged that although more 
than one-third of the B&C’s local 


unions have petitioned for a new 
convention — sufficient under the 
union’s constitution to force such 
an action—Cross has refused to call 
a convention. 


‘Sham and Subterfuge’ 


Instead, they charged, he has in- 
dulged in the “sham and subter- 
fuge” of seeking a committee to 
determine whether the endorse- 
ments by the locals were “proper.” 


Kralstein, who has been a B&C 
vice persident for 12 years, also 
alleged that the Cross leadership 
has solicited money for legal 
defense from employers through 
the Bakers’ Mutual Defense 
Fund, ; 


Judge Hart set Aug. 9 for a hear- 
ing on the complaint and a decision 
as to whether to consolidate the 
complaint with the earlier suit 
brought by officers of the Local 
Union Reunification Committee, a 
coordinating group for anti-Cross 
locals of the B&C. 

Since the expulsion of the B&C 
by the AFL-CIO in December, 
1957 on findings of corrupt leader- 
ship and the chartering of the ABC, 
the expelled union has lost more 
than half of its membership to the 
rival AFL-CIO affiliate. The anti- 
Cross group claims it represents a 
majority of the membership remain- 
ing in the B&C. 
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Rules Unit 


Bottleneck 


Threatens Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
through the social security system. 

Other issues likely to be pushed 
include a bill to legalize jobsite 
picketing by building trades unions, 
a method of stepping up defense 
expenditures and possibly a new 
farm bill or at least a bill on wheat 
supports and production. 

In addition, the session must 
complete actioh on appropriation 
bills left unfinished last month, in- 
cluding the mutual security appro- 
priation bill. 

The first major bill to be called 
up in the Senate may be Ken- 
nedy’s own minimum wage meas- 
ure, which has been approved by 
the Labor Committee. 

Senate Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (IIl.), an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Republi- 
can vice presidential nomination at 
the recent GOP convention, has 
said that he hopes the recess ses- 
sion can have an “agreed” pro- 
gram. Sen. Thruston Morton (Ky.), 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, said he saw no 
benefit in a “political” session. 

Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N. H.), 
chairman of the GOP Senate Policy 
Committee, has declared that he 
expects “politics” to dominate 
events. 

Two New York Republicans, 
Sen. Kenneth B. Keating and Rep. 
William E. Miller, have said they 
will push the civil rights issue. 
Democrats, exercising majority 
control, are expected to resist the 
move on the ground that deliberate 
invitation of a filibuster by anti- 
civil rights southern Democrats 
would destroy the chance of pass- 
ing other legislation. 

Platform Test 

Democratic spokesmen say that 
the business of the 86th Congress is 
to complete action on bills now 
pending, on which hearings have 
been completed, rather than to try 
a test of promises in party plat- 
forms that are based, in each case, 
on the assumption of the election 
of a new President and control of 
the White House in 1961. 

From Republican sources the 
prospect has been raised that 
Pres. Eisenhower may counter 
convention assaults on his poli- 
cies by sending a special message 
repeating demands for his own 
programs, which have been tacitly 
rejected, in place of Democratic 
bills on minimum wages, school 
construction, housing, distressed 
areas, farm programs and health 
care for the aged. 

The status of pending major leg- 
islation indicates the vital role of 
the House Rules Committee, which 
for a year and a half has been al- 
most totally controlled by the south- 
ern Democratic - Republican coali- 
tion. The coalition is managed by 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.), 


~ 


Industrial Unions 
Back Jobsite Bill 


Trenton, N. J.— New Jersey's 
industrial unions, through the 
State CIO Council, have asked the 
state’s 14 members of Congress to 
support the fight of craft un- 
ions for the jobsite picketing bill 
now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In letters to the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation, State CIO 
Pres. Joel R. Jacobson urged votes 
when Congress reconvenes for the 
situs picketing bill introduced by 
Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N. J.) which would give building 
trades unions the right to picket a 
single contractor on a multi-em- 
ployer construction site. 


the GOP floor leader, and Rules 


Committee Chairman Howard W.| % 
Smith (D-Va.), who normally can| ! 
account for six of the committee’s| § 


12 votes. 

The key figure in influencing the 
Rules Committee to break loose 
bills will be House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D-Tex.), who worked 
hard if unsuccessfully in the Los 
Angeles convention to produce the 
nomination of Johnson for the pres- 
idency and who has been a power- 
ful influence in the House ever 
since early New Deal days. 

The Rules Committee now is 
blocking three programs: 

@ School aid. Separate bills for 


federal grants have been passed by 


the House and the Senate, marking 
the first time such a measure has 
been cleared by the House, but the 
Rules unit has refused to allow the 
two bills to be taken to a House- 
Senate conference committee for 
compromise of the differences. 

@ Housing. The Senate has 
passed a general housing bill and 
a similar measure has been ap- 
proved by the House Banking Com- 
mittee, but the Rules Committee 
has failed to clear the measure for 
a floor vote. 

@ Jobsite picketing. The 
House Labor Committee has ap- 
proved a bill to remove the legal 
barriers that prevent building 
trades unions from picketing a 
non-union contractor at a multi- 
employer construction site, but 
the Rules unit has refused to give 
it a green light for floor action. 

Here is the status of other legis- 
lation: 

@ Minimum wage. The Ken- 
nedy bill, to come up in the Senate, 
would raise the minimum from $1 
an hour to $1.25 an hour in step- 
ups. It would also expand protec- 
tion to about 5 million workers 
now uncovered, providing overtime 
pay for excess hours in a series of 
step-downs until the 40-hour stand- 
ard week is attained. 


The House has passed a weak 
bill to raise the minimum to only 
$1.15 an hour and extend cover- 
age—but without overtime for ex- 
cess hours—to about 1.4 million 
workers. A monumental “goof” by 
legislative drafters would literally 
knock out of coverage about 14 
million workers now protected. 

The House Rules Committee 
could become a controlling factor 
on the minimum wage issue by re- 
fusing to permit a Senate-House 
conference to make compromises 
between the House-approved meas- 
ure and any bill the Senate passes. 

@ Health care. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee is expected to 
vote whether to report a new social 
security bill providing health bene- 
fits for the aged through tax pay- 
ments by employes and employers. 


House Passed a Bill 


The House has passed a bill that 
rejects the principle of social secu- 
rity taxes as a method of financing 
health benefits for retired workers. 

- If the Senate should approve a 
bill embodying the social secu- 
rity formula, the House Rules 
Committee again might be able 
to block passage by refusing to 
allow a conference committee to 
compromise differences in the 
two measures. 

The White House can play a ma- 
jor role in legislation during the 
recess session by vetoes or the 
threat of vetoes. 

Vice Pres. Nixon, the Republi- 
can presidential nominee, said after 
a conference with Mr. Eisenhower 
that. the President wou'd veto 
“spending” bills and would also 
veto a Forand-type social security 
bill for health care for the aged. 


VOTE 


You CAN'T 


UNLESS YOU 
REGISTER}! 
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Democrats, GOP Face Test i o | Congrest 


The Big Picture 


Religious Leaders Rap 
‘Right-to-Work’ Law 


So-called “right-to-work” laws 


are described as contrary to the 


ethical teachings of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths in a 
new pamphlet issued by the National Council for Industrial Peace. 

The misleading phrase “right-to-work” is described in the pam- 
plet as “an attack upon the trade unions” by the Very Rev. Francis 


B. Sayre, Jr., Episcopal dean of® 


Washington, as “an attempt to un- 
dermine and weaken responsible 
democratic unionism” by Rabbi 
Solomon J. Sharfman, president of 
the Rabbinical Council of America; 
and as “very unwise , . . mislead- 
ing -and fallacious” by Catholic 
Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne of 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Included in the pamphlet are 
statements such as these: 

Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam: “Greedy and undemocra- 
tic powers that maintained the 12- 
hour day and by every device from 
company housing to depressed 
wages sought to resist the introduc- 
tion of democracy into the eco- 
nomic order are among those who 
today sponsor these “right-to-work 
laws.” 

Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien of 
Connecticut: “It is neither immoral 
nor unethical to require union mem- 
bership for the greater common 
good of the group.” 

Rev. Peter D. Hanson, Meth- 
Odist minister at. Poultney, Vt.: 
“Lack of union security tends to 
perpetuate a low standard of liv- 
ing ... The so-called ‘right-to-work’ 
law denies to both union and man- 
agement the right of freedom of 
contract.” 

Bishop Robert F. Joyce of 
Burlington, Vt.: “I believe they 
would disturb our present peace, 
bring no advantage to anyone 
and seriously injure the public 
good. ... This matter is of no 
concern to me from a political 
or partisan viewpoint; it is of 
concern as a moral question in 
the field of social justice and of 

_ public welfare,” 


ILO Sends Experts 
To UN Staff in Congo 


Geneva—The Intl. Labor Organ‘ 
ization has sent its first group of 
specialists to the Congo at the re- 
quest of Sec.-Gén. Dag Hammer- 
skjold of the United Nations. 

Jacques Chatelain, of French na- 
tionality, will function as a labor 
counselor and Robert Rossborough, 
ILO official of British nationality, 
as counselor in questions of person- 
nel and administration. A Swiss ex- 
pert in public works will be named 


_| Soon, 


Quoted also in the pamphlet are 
Statements declaring that union 
membership as a basis of continu- 
ing employment should be neither 
required or forbidden by law which 
have been issued by the general 
board of the National Council of 
Churches, the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. and the 
Board of Social and Economic Re- 
lations of the Methodist Church. 

The pamphlet, entitled “Why So 
Many Faiths See Evil in Right-to- 
Work Laws,” is available free in 
limited quantities from the Nation- 
al Council for Industrial Peace, 
605 Albee Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. Bulk orders are $11 per 
thousand. 


Mitchell Files L-G Suit 
To Void Union Electior 


Newark, N. J.—Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, in the first suciiy 
action under the Landrum-Griffin Act, has moved to upset an eleg 
tion held last February by an unaffiliated local, the Independéf 
Petroleum Workers Union of Bayway. 

In a civil action filed in the U.S. District Court here, Mitchel 


+|ments, expected to set a pat 


9.5 Cent Hike 
Negotiated by 
Rubber Uniog 


Akron, Ohio — The Rubi 
Workers have negotiated a 9 
cent hourly raise for 52,000 @ 
ployes of three big companies 
der wage reopeners.' The agta 


for the industry, also provide @ 
ditional increases for groups ¥ 
skilled workers in tire plants. % 

As the AFL-CIO News went® 
press, wage settlements had’ bé 
reached covering 21,000 work 
at Goodyear Tire & Rubber @ 
13,000 at B. F. Goodrich and 1% 
000 at Firestone Tire & Ruble 
Co. The additional increases f 
skilled tire workers, to correct § 
cal inequities, range from 4 to 6 
cents, : 
Union spokesmen reported th 
negotiations were “proceeding gs 
isfactorily” with U. S. Rubber Cg 
the other member of the indus 
Big Four, where 24,000 UR) 
members are employed. 

Talks have also begun with 
General Tire & Rubber Co. and 
have been scheduled with a num 
ber of smaller firms in the indug 
try. In all, the 9.5 cent patterm 
is expected to spread to mor 
than 100,000 workers at plang 
where contracts are reopened, 

Pay hikes in most plants will B 
retroactive to July 25 after ratifiga. 
tion by local unions. 

URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster, 
praising the “spirit in which the 
negotiations have been conducted? 
said the settlement “compares vem 
favorably” with past agreement 
Last year’s general increase was " 
cents an hour. 
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charged that the union had failed'> 


to provide adequate safeguards to 
insure a fair election. 

The unaffiliated union represents 
some 1,300 employes at the Esso 
Standard Oil Co.’s Bayway Tefinery 
at Linden. 

In the disputed election, IPWU 
Pres. John J. Goppa was reported 
re-elected by a vote of 286 to 204 
Over an insurgent slate headed by 
John Sullivan. 

The union has 20 days to an- 
swer the suit, in which Mitchell 
asks the court to void the election 
and order a new one under his su- 
pervision. 

Mitchell’s action was based on 
a complaint filed by union mem- 
bers in June and charging the 
union with violating L-G’s elec- 
tion ‘provisions. 

Mitchell’s suit charged the union 
with violating L-G in that: 

@ “It had or permitted to have 
a substantial number of ballots 
printed in excess of those required 
for the said election; 

@ “It removed the ballots, 
through its officers and agents, 


from the packages in which the 
were received from the printe 
prior to the time that it was necé 
sary to do so in order to mail Him 
ballots to its members; P| 
@ “It had the returned bali 

placed in the Post Office lock-SGii 
of the defendant, which box Wa 
freely accessible to anyone posses] 
ing the correct combination to @ 
lock and to anyone purporting ® 
be authorized to open the box, = 
cluding the incumbent, who Wi 
the winning candidate for the offi? 
of president, and any person 
whom he made the said combisiie 
7, available; 

@ “It had the ballots collect 
from the Post Office box of the @ 
fendant before the arrival of # 
observers for the losing candida 
and prior to the agreed time for * 
collection of the ballots.” 

The law requires the Secret 
tary of Labor, if his investige 
tion gives him probable cause @ 
believe an election violation has 
occurred and has not been ream 
edied, to file a civil suit with 
in 60 days of a complaint. 
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